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THE PREHISTORICARTOFGREECE 
IN THE MUSEUM 

IN the course of the last year the 
Museum has received at various 
times and from various sources, 
casts and reproductions of objects 
found during the recent excavations in 



fie archaeology that we have at the 
present day a more exact picture of this 
early civilization and know more of the 
social customs, religion, politics, and art 
of these prehistoric peoples than did the 
Greeks themselves. This flood of light 
has come from the excavations of the 
last thirty years at sites which from the 




MYCENEAN GOLD CUP ORIGINAL IN THE MUSEUM 



the Island of Crete. Although the col- 
lection is not yet complete and it is hoped 
to make it more representative as rapidly 
as other facsimiles can be secured, the 
present material has now been placed 
on view as affording at least some idea 
of the state of civilization in that remote 
period. 

As is well known, the Greeks themselves 
had a very vague knowledge of the his- 
tory of the peoples who inhabited Greek 
lands before their own arrival from the 
North, that is to say, during the second 
and third millenia B. C. A certain tra- 
dition lingered on, as embodied in Homer 
and Hesiod, and referred to occasionally 
by the Greek historians Herodotus and 
Thucydides; but the story told in these 
writings clearly takes us back to "pre- 
historic," legendary times. It is one 
of the chief triumphs of modern scienti- 



writings of Homer were known to be the 
chief centres of that civilization. The 
progress of those wonderful discoveries 
is familiar enough. Eirst, Heinrich 
Schliemann by his epoch-making exca- 
vations at Troy, Mykenae and Tiryns 
opened up new vistas to students of Greek 
history. His researches were followed 
by other explorers in Attica, the Pelopon- 
nesos, Boeotia, the islands of the Aegean, 
Egypt, Rhodes and Cyprus. Though 
Crete was felt to be the great centre of 
this important civilization, for a long 
time excavators were prevented by 
Turkish restrictions from carrying on 
systematic excavations. It was not 
until 1900, when a stable government was 
established in the island, that the work 
of excavating could begin. In the com- 
paratively short period of eight years 
not only have two vast palaces been un- 
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earthed at Knossos and Phaestos by 
Dr. Evans and Professor Halbherr, but a 
number of smaller towns or villas have 
been brought to light at Zakro, Palai- 
kastro, Gournia and Hagia Triada by 
English, American and Italian excavators. 

The result of these excavations has 
been to reveal a state of civilization which 
seems almost incredible at so remote a 
period. It certainly has come as a 
great surprise to the majority of archaeo- 
logists and historians that these people, of 
pre-classical Greece, who lived three or 
four thousand years ago, should have 
been a powerful nation who extended 
their sway over the whole of the Eastern 
Mediterranean; should have lived in 
palaces almost modern in their appoint- 
ments and comforts; should have had 
their arts and crafts highly developed; 
and have had in use an advanced system 
of writing. 

The Minoan civilization, as it has been 
called by A. J. Evans, after King Minos, 
the chief ruler of Knossos, is coincident 
with the bronze age in the Mediterranean. 
The dating of the various periods, being 
dependent on the much disputed chrono- 
logy of Egypt, can only be provisional. 
Roughly speaking, it covers the period 
from the fourth millennium to about i ioo 
B. C. Mr. Evans has conveniently in- 
troduced three divisions which he calls 
the Early Minoan (before 3000 B. C), 
Middle Minoan (3000-1800 B. C.) and 
Late Minoan (1800-1100 B. C.) periods, 
each of which in its turn is subdivided 
into three smaller periods, I, II, and III.* 

The great climax in this civilization 
was reached in the late Minoan period. 
It was then that Knossos became the 
great ruler of the Aegean and that the 
full development of Minoan civilization 
was reached. The art of the first Late 
Minoan period (1800- 1600 B. C.) is marked 
by naturalism and delicacy; that of the 
second (1600-1450 B. C.) by precision 
and grandeur; in the third stage (1450- 
1100 B. C), with the decline of political 
power, due to foreign invasion, con- 
ventionalism and decadence set in. Crete 

The dates given throughout are those of Mr. 
A. J. Evans. 




FIG. 2. SNAKE GODDESS FROM KNOSSOS. 
FROM A PLASTER CAST. 
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no longer holds the leadership, and My- 
kenae and Tiryns now rise to power. 

Most of the objects in the present ex- 
hibition date from the height of Cretan 
power {i. e., Late Minoan I and II). They 
will, therefore, give us some conception 
of the art of this people in its fullest de- 
velopment. On comparing it with classi- 
cal Greek art of the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies B. C what strikes us at once is 
the great buoyancy and naturalness, 
what we might almost call the "modern" 
spirit of the work of these earlier artists. 
It lacks indeed the severe dignity and 
serenity, and the finished perfection of the 
Pheidian and Praxitilean age; but on the 
other hand, there is a freshness and spon- 
taneity in this early work which make a 
strong appeal to our imagination. A 
good example of such spirited work is 
the relief on the little steatite vase from 
Hagia Triada (fig. 7). The subject rep- 
resented has been a matter of dispute. The 
Italian archaeologists, who discovered 
the vase, interpret it as a procession of 
warriors; the English archaeologists as a 
procession of harvesters. At the head 
is a man clad in what looks like a wicker- 
Avork cuirass. He is followed by men 
bearing curious pronged objects, which 
may be either spears or winnowing forks, 
and carrying short knives or sickles in 
their girdles; on their thighs they wear 
pads (reaper's pads ?). Half way in the 
procession is a man singing and playing 
a sistrum of the simple early Egyptian 
form. It is noticeable that he does not 
have the slender Cretan waist and may 
be of a different nationality, as also his 
three followers, who accompany his 
strains, singing with wide-open mouths. 
The animation in the composition, the 
masterly expression of movement and 
life in the different figures, testify to the 
youthful vigor of this early art. 

One of the most interesting finds of Dr. 
A. J. Evans at Knossos has been a col- 
lection of objects in faience or native por- 
celain which were discovered among the 
contents of a temple treasury. Chief 
among these are the snake-goddess (fig. 2) 
and her attendants or votaries. The 
goddess wears a high tiara and a dress 



consisting of a richly embroidered jacket 
with a laced bodice, and a skirt with a 
double apron. About her are coiled 
three snakes. The colors employed are 
white, purple, purplish brown, black and 
green. One of the votaries (the whole 
head is restored) wears a flounced skirt. 
On the whole, when compared with later 
classical art, the figures are strikingly 
modern in appearance and costume. 
The snake-goddess may represent either 
the great mother goddess, the chief divin- 
ity in Crete, in a chthonic aspect, as sug- 
gested by the snakes, or she may repre- 
sent an associated divinity with a shrine 
of her own within the larger sanctuary. 
The other faience objects found with 
these figures are votive robes decorated 
with crocus flowers; votive girdles; vo- 
tive shields; flying fish and cockle shells; 
vases; and two reliefs of remarkable 
naturalism, one a group of a cow and calf, 
and another of a goat with her young. 
The subjects of the reliefs are familiar 
enough from Egyptian, Phoenician or 
even classical Greek art; but never have 
they been treated with such freedom from 
conventionality and such close study of 
nature as by the Cretan artist. Among 
the vases are some which well illustrate 
the great delicacy and elegance both in 
shape and decoration which we find in 
the Cretan vases of the best period. Cups 
such as that decorated with the fern- 
like sprays (Fig. 3) or the one with the 
exquisite rose-leaf decoration spreading 
over part of the inner margin of the cup, 
remind us of the most delicate work pro- 
duced by the Japanese. 

Interesting examples of modelling of 
the human figure are various fragments in 
painted gesso duro from male figures. 
Some of these have been shown to belong 
together and represent perhaps one of 
the priest-kings of Knossos. The .muscu- 
lar surfaces are modelled with great 
skill and special attention is given to 
the rendering of the veins, which some- 
times stand out with exaggerated realism. 
Combined with this direct study from 
nature it is somewhat strange to find 
such conventional peculiarities as the nar- 
row waist and the elongated thumb. 
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Another example of the high level 
attained by the Cretans in plastic art 
is the "bull relief." Several fragments 
were found which show that a group of 
two animals (or a man fighting with a 
bull ?) was represented. The most im- 
portant of these fragments is the head 
of a bull painted in reddish brown color 
with a white and blue patch on the nose. 
It is full of life and combines naturalism 
with imposing grandeur. The bull was a 
favorite subject for representation in 
Crete and the artist must have had much 
experience in its rendering. 

Another interesting example of animal 
portraiture is a marble head of a lioness. 
This was probably a spout of a fountain, 
as is shown by the round hole for a pipe 
on the neck and a small perforation at the 
mouth. 

The strongly developed decorative 
sense of the Cretan artist is seen not only 
in the shapes and ornaments of their 
vases, as shown above, but also in some 
architectural friezes, of which our col- 
lection has two examples. The com- 
bination of elongated half rosettes and 
spirals in one case, and the deeply under 
cut rosettes in the other are very effective. 

A great feature of the discoveries of 
Knossos and Phaestos is the wall paint- 
ings. The only example of this pre- 
classical fresco work in our collection 
is a scene from the Minoan circus. A 
girl toreador in a cowboy costume is 
caught under the armpits by the horns 
of a charging bull, evidently about to be 
tossed. A youth is turning a somer- 
sault on the bull's back, while a girl 
behind holds out both hands as if to 
catch the flying figure. 

One of the greatest surprises that 
awaited the explorers in Crete was the 
discovery of a more or less developed 
system of writing. There appear to have 
been two different forms, an early picto- 
graphic form, which dates back to the 
third millennium B. C, and a later linear 
form, in use during the second millen- 
nium B. C. About 6000 tablets with this 
script have been found, but all efforts 
at their decipherment have as yet been 
unsuccessful. We know, however, that 



the system of writing was syllabic and 
perhaps partially alphabetic. It is thus 
on a distinctly higher level of develop- 
ment than the Egyptian hieroglyphs and 
the cuneiform script of contemporary 
Syria and Babylonia. A great majority 
of the inscribed tablets found in Crete 
seem to refer to accounts relating to the 
royal stores and arsenals. The numerals 
show a certain parallelism with the 
Egyptian. The straight lines stand for 
units, the horizontal lines for tens. The 
linear script remained partly pictographic. 
On one of the two tablets reproduced in 
our collection two ox-heads are associated 
with a vase of the "Vapheio" type. 

Of unique interest is the throne from 
the throne-room of Knossos, of which 
we have a cast. The original is still in 
the position where it was found undis- 
turbed after having remained buried 
for more than three thousand years. 
The shape and decoration of the throne 
are simple and dignified. 

In addition to this collection of re- 
productions we are fortunate enough to 
be able to exhibit some original vases and 
vase-fragments, and a few bronzes, which 
were found in the American excavations 
of Harriet Boyd Hawes at Gournia, Crete, 
and presented to the Museum by the 
American Exploration Society of Phila- 
delphia, through Mrs. Hawes. While 
the palaces of Knossos and Phaestos dis- 
play the splendor of the Minoan civiliza- 
tion, the simple, provincial town of 
Gournia gives us a vivid picture of the 
every-day life of the period. It is inter- 
esting to think that though the material 
needs of this little town were certainly 
simpler, some of the most artistic products 
of Cretan craftsmen have been found there. 
Unfortunately, owing to the very strict 
laws in force in Crete, excavators are 
allowed to export from the country only 
a very meagre, second-rate supply of their 
finds. All of the better specimens re- 
main in the Museum of Candia in Crete. 
Nevertheless, the present collection is of 
great interest. From the material placed 
at our disposal we have been able to re- 
construct a number of entire vases, and 
the collection of fragments is representa- 
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tive of most of the different periods of 
Cretan civilization from the early Minoan 
II period (before 3000 B. C.) to the Late 
Minoan III period (1450-1100 B. C). 
Of the three vases here illustrated the 
one with the long spout (fig. 4) is the 
oldest (Early Minoan II). This mottled 
ware has been found in great quantities 
at Vasiliki, near Gournia. The black 
tints, which effectively bring out the deep 
red color of the clay, are probably due 
to the action of fire. The elongated 
neck of the vase seems to be in imitation 
of a bird. The long, pointed drinking- 
horn or filler (fig. 5) dates from the flour- 
ishing period of Gournia (Late Minoan I, 
1 800- 1 600 B. C.) Though in good 
preservation and of a characteristic shape, 
this vase does not do justice to this highly 
artistic period, when delicacy and natural- 
ism are the striking notes in decoration. 
These qualities are seen better in two 
or three other vases, which are, however, 
in a somewhat fragmentary state. The 
third vase (fig. 6) belongs to the period 
of decline (Late Minoan 111. 1450-1100 
B. C), when designs became stereotyped 
and conventional. 



Among the bronzes is a double axe, 
which as is well known, was one of the 
chief religious emblems in Crete. Of 
great interest also is a fragmentary stone 
lamp. 

Besides this collection of antiquities 
from Gournia, the Museum owns a few 
other original works of prehistoric Greece. 
Among these are a beautiful gold cup 
(fig. 1), two gold handles of a silver cup, 
and two engraved gems, all recent ac- 
quisitions. In the Cesnola collection 
there are a few "Mycenaean" vases from 
Cyprus, but they are of a late and de- 
cadent period, as are also two or three 
vases in the other collections. 

At the end of the month the above 
collection of reproductions and originals 
from Crete, together with the electro- 
type reproductions of "Mycenaean" ob- 
jects now in Gallery 21 will be moved to 
Room 20. The Museum will then have 
a permanent exhibition of prehistoric 
Greek art. Photographs of the chief 
sites of excavation will be placed on 
screens and every effort will be made 
to make the collection as representative 
as possible. G. M. A. R. 
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